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ABSTRACT 



An analysis of data from a survey of more than 100 parents 
residing in emergency shelter in San Diego, California, reveals a portrait of 
poverty that is prevalent among women and children in the United States 
today. Homeless families in San Diego, as in the rest of the country, are 
most often headed by women in their early thirties whose prospects for 
independence seem bleak. Only half have a high school diploma, and less than 
one-third have full-time jobs. Almost half of these families had already been 
homeless once before. The scarcity of shelter beds in San Diego forces 
families to sleep in motels, in shelter offices, and on lobby floors. Welfare 
rolls in San Diego have dropped roughly 18% since reforms were first 
implemented in January 1998, and family homelessness has soared. Three times 
as many families sought shelter this year as in the previous year. An 
alarming number of homeless parents are reporting that their children are 
being placed in foster care because of welfare reform. Evidence from San 
Diego suggests that welfare reforms are placing children's lives in "limbo." 
(Contains 2 tables and 18 endnotes.) (SLD) 
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A Welfare Reform-Homelessness-Foster Care Connection? 

The Story of “Lag Families ” and “Limbo Children” in San Diego 



Amid all the debate over welfare reform— time limits, declining rolls, and workfare— the effect of these 
changes on children, the largest segment of welfare recipients, have been largely ignored. In San 
Diego, California, where welfare rolls have dropped by roughly eighteen percent since reforms were 
first implemented in January of 1998, family homelessness has soared.' Three times as many families 
sought shelter this year than the year before; as a result, homeless families with children are sleeping 
in shelter lobbies and on office floors. 2 At the same time, an alarming number of homeless parents are 
reporting that their children are being placed in foster care because of welfare reform. This evidence 
suggests that welfare reform may be placing children ’s lives in limbo. 



Welfare Reform and Homelessness 

Concerned by a recent surge in family homelessness, 
the County of San Diego surveyed more than 100 par- 
ents residing in emergency shelter in the fall of 1998. 

The Institute for Children and Poverty’s analysis of 
that data reveals a grim portrait of poverty that is 
becoming all too prevalent among women and their 
children across America today. 

As with the rest of the nation, homeless families in San 
Diego are most often headed by single women in their 
early thirties. Their prospects for independence seem 
bleak. Only half have a high school diploma, with less 
than one-third in full-time jobs. These parents have 
few avenues to achieve and sustain self-sufficiency, 
stymied by their inability to find appropriate child care 
and by the burdens of homelessness itself — the lack of 
a permanent address and the need to find shelter. 

Indeed, barriers such as these have created an unyield- 
ing cycle: almost half of the families surveyed have 
already been homeless at least once before (See Table 
1 ). 

Homeless parents in San Diego often struggle to find 
shelter for their children. The scarcity of shelter beds in 
the county forces families to sleep in area motels or in 
shelter offices and on lobby floors. 3 Others, unable to 
find shelter, live on the streets. In fact, in San Diego, 
children and their families live on the streets at five 
times the national rate (See Table 1). 



Table 1: A Profile of Homeless Families: San Diego vs. U.S. 



Characteristic San Diego U.S. Characteristic San Diego U.S. 



Sex 

Female 

Male 



Age 



18-24 years* 



% 

84 

16 

% 

13 

50 



Last Residence % % 

Own Apt. or House 34 3 1 

Friends or Relatives *30 44 

Hotel/Motel 13 4 

Partner/Spouse 11 1 1 

Street 10 2 

Other 2 8 



35 - 44 years 


34 


24 








> 44 years 


3 


3 


Recidivism 


% 


% 








Homeless more 






Avg. Age of Parents 


33 


29 


than once 


48 


37 


Race / Ethnicity 


% 


% 


Employment Status 


% 


% 


African American 


14 


58 


Unemployed 


85 


79 


Asian/PI 


2 


1 


Employed 


15 


21 


Latino/Hispanic 


35 


15 


Part Time 


67 


34 


Native American 


5 


2 


Full Time 


33 


66 


White 


44 


22 














Avg. Age of Children 


7 


7 


Marital Status 


% 


% 








Unmarried 


65 


81 


Number of Children 


% 


% 


Married 


35 


19 


1 


29 


26 








2 


24 


28 


Education Level 


% 


% 


3+ 


47 


46 


< High School 


46 


32 








High Sch. or more 


54 


68 








English Skills 


% 


% 


San Diego: 


N = 105 


Native Speaker 


81 


93 




u.s.: 


N = 777 



National figure includes those aged 15 to 24 years. 
Source: Institute for Children and Poverty 
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A Welfare Reform, Homelessness, Foster Care Connection? 



Fignre 1: Homeless Parents’ Time on Welfare (TANF) 



Never 




Nearly half of San Diego s homeless parents have received Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families (TANF) for over two years. This long-term dependence on welfare 
could make these families' transitions off of welfare more challenging. 



Moreover, homeless parents tend to have a long histo- 
ry of reliance on public assistance: almost half have 
been on welfare for over two years (See Figure 1). 
Welfare reform, however, has moved many of these 
families off the rolls; yet for those without minimum 
job skills or education, there is little chance of success 
for an immediate transition to long-term work and 
independence. They are in fact the “lag families” of 
welfare reform — those not yet capable of functioning 
independently and at the greatest risk of homelessness 
and family dissolution. While this group has been 
largely ignored, they are in fact the greatest threat to 
the success of welfare reform. 




Over one-third (36%) of homeless families in San Diego had their welfare benefits 
reduced 0 r suspended in the six months prior to the interview. Of those, 77 percent 
said they became homeless, 18 percent had their children placed in foster care, and 
only 12 percent said they found employment. 



Homelessness and Limbo Care 

More than one-third (36%) of all homeless families 
experienced reductions or terminations in their welfare 
benefits (TANF) during the six months prior to the sur- 
vey. Of those families, seventy-seven percent said they 
became homeless directly as a result of benefit reduc- 
tions. Even more disturbing, eighteen percent reported 
losing a child to foster care (See Figure 2). And 
although these observations emerge from just over a 
third of the survey sample, they are not foreign to other 
parts of the country. 

Nationally, family homelessness has increased fifteen 
percent in the last year, and almost fifty percent of 
homeless parents who had been recently sanctioned 
reported becoming homeless directly as a result of 
those actions. 4 Though no other studies have docu- 
mented a welfare reform-homelessness-foster care 
connection, parents across the country have reported 
placing a child in “limbo care” — which is a placement 
in either foster care, kinship care, or informally with 
friends or relatives. 5 In Washington, DC, eleven per- 
cent of homeless parents whose welfare benefits were 
reduced or terminated in the last year were forced to 
place at least one child in “limbo care” as a result. 6 In 
New Jersey, ten percent of welfare recipients who had 
their benefits reduced or terminated within the last six 
months placed a child in “limbo care.” 7 And in 
Wisconsin, five percent of all welfare recipients who 
left the welfare rolls reported being forced to abandon 
a child to “limbo care.” 8 



The Impacts 

If there is in fact a relationship between welfare cuts, 
family homelessness, and foster care, the greatest toll 
is on the children themselves. Previous studies have 
reported that children who become homeless are more 
likely than their non-homeless counterparts to have 
health problems such as asthma, ear infections, and 
chronic physical disorders. 9 They also experience more 
educational delays: homeless children are twice as 
likely to be left back and four times more likely to drop 
out of school. 10 Furthermore, the impacts of foster care 
are even worse. More than fifty percent of the children 
in the San Diego foster care system changed foster 
families three or more times, which can have long-term 
consequences on a child’s social and educational 
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development." In San Diego County last year, only 
half (5 1 %) of the youth who aged out of the foster care 
system ever graduated from high school. 12 In New York 
City, approximately one-third of foster children 
became dependent on welfare within eighteen months 
of leaving the system. 13 Foster children are also more 
likely to become homeless as adults: forty percent of 
the nation’s homeless were in foster care as a child. 14 

Finally, the fiscal impact of these relationships is sig- 
nificant. In San Diego, the cost of housing a family of 
three (a parent and two children) in a homeless shelter 
for one year is approximately $18,000, more than two 
and a half times the annual cost of welfare. 15 The cost 
of placing a child in a foster or group home can be any- 
where from roughly $7,000 to $32,000 a year (See 
Table 2). 16 Although work and self-sufficiency are bet- 
ter alternatives, they are not yet possible for “lag fam- 
ilies.” Because this fact is being ignored, millions of 
dollars are being spent on unnecessary shelter and fos- 
ter care placements that only increase the probability 
of another generation aging into chronic poverty and 
homelessness. 



Into the Future 

The San Diego Regional Task Force for the Homeless 
estimates that 64,000 families in the county, with 
126,000 children, will be impacted by welfare reform. 17 
If one were to conservatively apply Wisconsin’s five 
percent child displacement rate to San Diego, as many 
as 3,200 families could be forced to place a child in 
“limbo care,” of which foster care is a significant com- 
ponent. With more than 4,000 children currently in fos- 
ter care and more than 1,000 residing in the County’s 
shelters, both systems are already at capacity. 18 

San Diego, along with other counties across the nation, 
must begin to monitor and evaluate the impact of local 
welfare policies across a broader set of indicators. 
Although the sample size in this study is small, pre- 
liminary observations signal larger problems. The suc- 
cess or failure of welfare reform can not simply be 
measured by declining welfare rolls or parent employ- 
ment rates — these measures are too narrowly focused. 
We need to monitor the transition of “lag families” in 
particular and the placement of children in “limbo 
care.” If parents who fail to successfully transition off 
welfare are being moved into shelters instead of work, 
and children moved into “limbo care” instead of safe 



Table 2: The Cost of Shelter Placements per Family vs. 
the Cost of Foster Care per Child: California 


U of 
Families 

( 1 ptrent with 2 children) 


Cost of Shelter 
Placements 


#of 

Children 


Cost of Foster Care Placement 
Foster Home Group Home 


1 


$18,000 


1 


$6,876 


$32,124 


100 


$1,800,000 


100 


$687,600 


$3,212,400 


1,000 


$18,000,000 


1,000 


$6,876,000 


$32,124,000 


Source: State of California Health and Welfare Agency 







A group home placement for one child costs nearly twice as much as a shelter place- 
ment for an entire family. If 1,000 children were to be placed in group homes, the cost 
would exceeds the cost of sheltering those children and their families by more than 
$14,000,000. 

homes with their families, something is drastically 
wrong. 

Is there a link between welfare reform, homelessness 
and foster care? This report appears to be an early 
warning of a drift in that direction. 
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Since its inception in 1986, Homes for the Homeless (HFH) 
has functioned on the premise that homelessness is a chil- 
dren s issue, a family issue and an education issue. HFH has 
worked to combat the intertwined nature of homelessness in 
two distinctive ways. First, HFH provides residential- and 
family-based educational programs to 540 families, includ- 
ing over 1,000 children , daily. Our four residential facilities, 
or American Family Inns, provide the entire family with the 
educational tools they need to break the cycle of poverty and 
start children on the road to education as a life-long endeav- 
or. Second, and as an extension of our direct service provi- 
sion, HFH also works to eradicate homelessness nationwide 
by documenting our programs ' quantitative outcomes and 
qualitative experiences, as well as research findings from 
across the country, and disseminating this information. 
Through its Institute for Children and Poverty, HFH pro- 
vides program-based curriculum, training and technical 
assistance in dozens of urban, suburban and rural commu- 
nities across the country. 



Homes for the Homeless’ facilities include: 

Clinton Family Inn (New York, NY) 

Prospect Family Inn (Bronx, NY) 

Saratoga Family Inn (Queens, NY) 

Springfield Garden Family Inn (Queens, NY) 

Clinton, Prospect and Saratoga Family Crisis Nurseries 

Camps Kiwago, Lanowa & Wakonda 
■ (Harriman State Park, NY) 



Homes for the Homeless 
Institute for Children and Poverty 
36 Cooper Square, 6th Floor • New York, NY 10003 
phone (212) 529-5252 • fax (212) 529-7698 
hn406 1 @h andsnet.org 
http ://■ www. H omes forthe Ho mel es s.com 

Ralph Nunez, President / CEO 
Leonard N. Stem, Founder / Chairman 



Also Available from 
the Institute for Children and Poverty: 

Reports ($1.00 each): 

Inside the Beltway: The State of Homeless Children in 
Washington, DC 

(April 1999) 

Up the Down Staircase: 

A Look at Family Homelessness in New Jersey 

(November 1998) 

Homeless Families Today: Our Challenge Tomorrow 
A Regional Perspective 

(February 1998) 

Day to Day . . . Parent to Child: 

The Future of Violence Among Homeless Children in America 

(January 1998) 

A Trail of Tears . . . 

Trapped in a Cycle of Violence and Homelessness 

(January 1998) 

Homelessness: The Foster Care Connection 

(April 1997) 

For Whom the Bell Tolls: 

The Institutionalization of Homeless Families in America 

(March 1997) 

Common Sense: Why Jobs and Training Alone 
Won’t End Welfare for Homeless Families 

(September 1996) 

The Dollars and Sense of Welfare: 

Why Work Alone Won’t Work 

(September 1996) 

The Age of Confnsion: Why Teens are Getting Pregnant, 
Turning to Welfare and Ending Up Homeless 

(April 1996) 

A Tale of Two Nations: 

The Creation of American “Poverty Nomads” 

(January 1996) 

An American Family Myth: Every Child At Risk 

(January 1995) 



Ten Cities 1997-1998: 

A Snapshot of Family Homelessness Across America 
A national report on homeless families, $3. 

The Cycle of Family Homelessness: A Social Policy Reader 
A college reader, $5.95. 

Our Wish 

An illustrated children’s book about homelessness by Ralph Nunez, $4.95 
($3.95 non-profit rate). 

Our Wish Activity Book 

An activity book that complements the Our Wish story book, $2. 

The New Poverty: Homeless Families in America 

A book by Ralph Nunez, 1996. To order, contact the Institute or Insight 
Books / Plenum Publishing at 1-800-221-9389. 

Hopes , Dreams & Promise: 

The Future of Homeless Children in America 
A book by Ralph Nunez, 1994, $10. 

Journal of Children & Poverty 

Published bi-annually. 

Please call (212) 529-5252 , e-mail hn4061@)tandsneLorg 
or visit our website at 
http'J/www. HomesfortheHomeless. com 
to order any of the above publications . 
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